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governments deserve credit for the series of publications which they 
have had him prepare. 

Frederick Starr 

Savage Man in Central Africa. Adolph Louis Cureau. A. Fisher 
Unwin: London, 1915. 8°, pp. 351. Price 12 shillings 6 pence, net. 
The author of Savage Man in Central Africa lived for more than 
twenty years in French Congo, in constant touch with native popula- 
tions. He says: 

I examined them at every stage of their progress from the child of Nature 
pure and simple, to the citizen of their small kingdoms, and saw them sketching 
the outline of early society as though in a series of tableaux. I spoke their 
dialects, I lived their life, and was accordingly able to train myself to think their 
thoughts, as far as could be done by a mind so very different from their own. 

Cureau does not aim to give precise and detailed descriptions of the 
different peoples he knew, but to paint a general picture. While analytic 
to a remarkable degree, he plans to make a synthesis of his whole series 
of observations. He realizes that students of individual tribes 

will find discrepancies of detail between their specialized observations, and 
my synthetic descriptions. I beg them earnestly not to forget that I am pro- 
ceeding like a landscape painter. I deal with large masses only; I employ broad 
coloring; I get my perspective by that shutting of one eye which does away with 
the negligible incongruities and lets naught remain save a clearer, distinctive, 
more harmonious whole. 

Cureau's observations are almost confined to Bantu populations but 
within the area of his knowledge they present notable differences. 

Can we ascribe to the same stock the brachycephalous Fans, and the dolicho- 
cephalous Bakongo, or the little Boteke of the upper Alima and the tall Bobangi? 
Consider the thickset brawny Bakamba and then the Basundi, with their delicate 
intelligent features, prominent foreheads, and limbs which are vigorous in spite 
of their slenderness. Look at the active Balali, tiny creatures, whose forms are 
almost feminine, and compare them with the tall Atyo, with their loose-jointed 
listless gait. How they all differ from the Bafuru, who are fine strapping men, 
with prominent chests, broad low foreheads and convex parietals, and still more 
from the tribes of the Central Ubangi, with their broad athletic shoulders and 
narrow skulls — the incarnation of brute force. 

Within this Bantu mass, variable as it is, Cureau recognizes two 
fairly separate groups — the men of the woods and the men of the plains. 
They differ in their psychology as in their daily life. Our author's 
presentation of the psychology of the individual is masterly. It is an 
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impressionist picture, but wonderfully true. He must have watched 
his black men with wonderful keenness. From the study of individual 
psychology, Cureau passes to society, studying the family and the village 
in a series of interesting chapters. After tracing the evolution of the 
village he considers it as an entity — physical, living, sentient, organized, 
moral. Only one who knows the African village can fully appreciate 
his descriptions, but any one can feel them. The village pulsates with 
life; it sees and hears, smells and touches. 

The village has a keen sense of hearing. News clears the spaces of the bush 
with extraordinary rapidity and is diffused like a subtle breeze. It flies, one knows 
not how, across rivers, forests and mountains, changing its shape at every stage 
until nothing is left of it but an almost unrecognizable outline. Three or four 
hundred miles are nothing to Iris, the harbinger of the Dark Continent, but though 
she starts out as a goddess she ends as a fish. Take no useless precautions to 
disguise your progress through a district, for it seems as though the ground has 
some marvellous resonance, which spreads an alarm ahead of you and when you 
get to some strange village you find that you are already expected. The rumble 
of the great alarm drums, cut in the trunks of trees, escorts your caravan from vil- 
lage to village and their muffled blows, whose conventional rhythm is punctuated 
like some Morse code, rise in many an echo, now deep and heavy from the neigh- 
boring copse, and again shrill and thin from far away on the horizon of the 
distant plains. 

In a final division our author considers social organizations superior 
to the village. 

Only a Frenchman could have written this book. In its symmetry 
and even development, its terse and brilliant style, its warmth and 
enthusiasm, its impressionism, it is purely French. It cannot be neg- 
lected by anyone who is interested in Africa and in the evolution of 
society. For after all, Cureau finds his savage man in Central Africa 
chiefly interesting as exemplifying human cultural development in 
general. 

Frederick Starr 

An Introduction to the Study of African Languages. Carl Meinhof. 

E. P. Button and Company; New York, 1915. 16°, pp. vii, 169. 

Price, $1.75 net. 

Carl Meinhof's Introduction to the Study of African Languages is an 
excellent manual and we are glad that Miss A. Werner has translated 
it into English. We are surprised that she did not find it convenient 
to preface her translation with some information regarding the work of 
its author. The book is composed of eight lectures, which are models 



